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THE  UNIVERSITY. 


General  Statements. 


I^OCATION. 

The  buildings  of  the  University,  twenty-five  in  number,  are  situated 
i  1  West  Philadelphia,  on  property  covering  an  area  of  about  fifty 
acres.  The  University  may  be  reached  from  the  various  railroad 
depots  in  Philadelphia  by  the  electric  cars  as  follows:  from  the 
terminal  stations  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  Pennsylvania 
railroads;  Market  street  cars  west  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  thence  on 
fo3t  south  to  Woodland  avenue,  a  trip  of  about  fifteen  minutes:  or, 
from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  depot,  by  a  walk  of  one  square 
SDuth  to  Walnut  street,  thence  by  car  over  the  bridge  west  to  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  a  ride  of  about  five  minutes. 

ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Accommodations  for  students  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 

fifty  is  provided  in  the  new  dormitory  system.     These  *'  houses  '»  are 

described  at  length  on  pages  12  and  13.     Plans,  prices,  and  all  other 

information  relating  to  the  dormitories  may  be  had  upon  application 

^,  to  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 

^  A  large  temporary  dining  hall,  or  **  Commons,"  has  recently  been 
i  erected  at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Thirty-sixth  streets,  where  about 
<  seven  hundred  students  can  obtain  board. 

5       In  addition,  board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  the  immediate 

0^  vicinity  of  the  University  from  five  dollars  per  week  upwards.     Upon 

^^^application  at  the  offices  of  the  Deans  of  the  several  Departments  (see 

^  Administrative  Officers,  following),   lists  of  recommended  boarding 

.  S  houses  may  be  seen. 

5  APPLICATIONS  FOR  CATAI.OGUES,  CIRCUI^ARS,  ETC. 

Applications  for  copies  of  the  annual  University  Catalogue  (pub- 
C  lished  in  December)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
^  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  No  charge  is  made  for 
i/  the  Catalogue,  but  in  all  cases  the  request  must  be  accompanied  by  ten 
pi  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  return  postage. 

Special  Circulars  of  Information,  relating  either  to  the  separate  De- 
partments of  the  University,  or  to  the  various  courses  offered  in  the 
College  proper,  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone  upon  receipt  of  name 
and  address.  Such  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Deans  of 
the  respective  departments. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  internal  regulations  and  require- 
ments in  each  separate  Department  of  the  University,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dean  of  the  particular  Department  (see  Administrative 
Officers,  following),  and  not  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
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BRIEF   HISTORICAL.   SKETCH. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  traces  its  origin  to  the  year  1740, 
when  a  charitable  school  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1749,  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Proposals  Relative  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania,"  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  led  to  a  united 
effort  by  certain  citizens  to  raise  this  school  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Academy.  In  175 1  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  Academy,  consist- 
ing of  an  English,  a  Mathematical  and  a  Latin  school,  each  under  a 
master  with  subordinate  tutors  and  ushers,  was  formerly  opened.  Two 
years  later  (1753)  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the  proprietaries  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  skillful  training  of  the  learned  Rev.  William  Smith,  the 
first  Provost,  the  highest  class  of  the  Academy  attained  that  proficiency 
which  in  a  college  course  would  have  entitled  its  members  to  a  degree. 
This  led  to  a  new  appeal  to  the  proprietaries  for  a  collegiate  charter. 
In  1755  such  a  charter  was  granted,  which  designated  the  intstiution 
as  the  **  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania. ' ' 

In  1764  Dr.  Smith  visited  England  to  secure  funds  for  the  College. 
He  received  liberal  support  among  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief. 
Concerned  lest  the  institution  might  become  sectarian,  they  urged  the 
trustees  to  make  a  declaration  of  non-sectarian  principles  which  should 
be  binding  on  their  successors.  Accordingly  they  resolved  that 
henceforth,  as  heretofore,  no  question  of  religious  belief  should  ever 
enter  into  questions  of  administering  the  College  or  of  appointing  its 
officers. 

In  the  revolutionary  period,  the  College  was  looked  upon  wdth  dis- 
trust by  the  radical  patriots,  and  in  1779  the  declaration  above  named 
was  seized  as  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  the  charter.  A  new  institution , 
entitled  the  '*  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, "  was  chartered 
at  the  same  time.  After  ten  years  of  ineffectual  work  for  both  insti- 
tutions, a  compromise  was  effected  and  a  union  projected.  In  1791, 
this  amalgamation  was  confirmed  by  act  of  legislature,  and  the  name 
**  University  of  Pennsylvania  "  conferred  upon  the  united  institutions, 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAI,  SKETCH. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  now  includes  the  following  depart- 
ments, established  at  the  dates  indicated: 

(1740.     Charitable  School;  out  of  which  grew,  in) 
1 75 1.     The  College. 
1765.     The  Department  of  Medicine. 
1 790-1850.     The  Department  of  Law. 
1865.     The  Auxiliary  Department  of  Medicine. 
1874.     The  University  Hospital. 
1878.     The  Department  of  Dentistry. 

1883.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 

1884.  The  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

1885.  The  Veterinary  Hospital. 

1885.     The  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

1889.     The  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Paleontology. 

1891."^  The  University  Library. 

1892.     The  Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

1892.     The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 


♦Building  erected. 


ADMINISTIIATIVE    OFFICERS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Provost— CnAm^Jts  C.  Harrison,  IvL.  D. 

Office,  114  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  9.15  A.  M.  to  11  A.  M. 
Vice- Provost— "^v,\.  George  S.  Fui.i.erton,  Ph.  D. 

Office,  114  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays,  10  A.  M.  to  11  a.  m. 
Treasurer — Thomas  Robins,  A.  M. 

Office,  725  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  10  A.  M. 
to  3  p.  M. 

Secretary— Ri^Y .  jESSE  Y.  Burk,  A.  M. 

Office,  Room  56,  400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.     Office  hours, 
10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M.,  except  Saturdays. 
Assistant  Secretary — J.  Harti^ey  Merrick,  A.  B. 

Office,    loi  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  9.30 
a.  M.  to  4.30  p,  M.     Saturdays,  9.30  A.  M,  to  12.30  p.  M. 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  FACULTIES. 

Dean  of  the  College   Faculty— Wu,j,ia^  A.    Lamberton,   A.  M., 
LiTT.  D. 
Office,  103  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  9  a.  m. 
to  12  M. 
Vice-Dean  of  the  Co lleg-e— J osi ah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.  D. 

Office,  103  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  9  A.  M. 
to  12  M. 
Registrar  of  the  College  and  Department  of  Philosophy — Edward 
W.  MuMEORD,  Ph.  B. 
Office,  103  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  9  a.  m. 
to  12  M. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy — Wm.  Romaine  Newboi^d,  Ph.  D. 
Office,  105  College  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  11  A.  M. 
to  I  p.  M.     Saturdays,  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 
Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty— Wi\,jj.Ayi  Draper  Lewis,  Ph.  D. 

Office  in  the  Law  Department,  115  So.  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Office  hours,  11  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty— ]oh^  Marshai,!,,  M.  D.,  Nat.  Sc.  D. 
Office,  I  Medical  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  i  p.  M., 
daily. 
Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty — Edward  C.  Kirk,  D.  D.  S. 

Office,  18  Medical  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  9  A.  M. 
to  I  p.m.,  daily. 
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8  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER^. 

Deafi  of  the  Faculty  of  Veterinary  Medicine — John  Marsh  ai,i„  M.  t). , 
Nat.  Sc.  D. 
Office,  I  Medical  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.     Office  hours,  i  p.  m., 
daily. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  Auxiliary  to  Medicine — Chari^ks  K.  Mii,i^, 
M.D. 
Office,  Room  A,  Medical  Hall,  West  Philadelphia.      Office  hours, 
Mondays,  3  p.  M.  to  3.30  p.  m. 


SUMMARIKS. 


gi:nekal  summaries. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 

The  College io8 

Department  of  Philosophy _ 49 

"         **     Law .    .  10 

**         '*     Medicine  (exclusive  of  HOvSpital  Service)  .    .  82 

Auxiliary  Department  of  Medicine 5 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 4 

Department  of  Dentistry 35 

"         "      Veterinary  Medicine .    .    .    .    ,  17 

Emeritus  Professors -  6 


Duplications 


316 
74 


Total 


242 


Students. 

The  College 917 

Department  of  Philosophy 161 

"    I.aw 358 

*'          "    Medicine 920 

Auxiliary  Department  of  Medicine 48 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 29 

Department  of  Dentistry 373 

*'          ''    Veterinary  Medicine 50 


Duplications 
Total    .    , 


-2856 
45 

2811 


Geographicai,  Summary  of  Students. 


Alabama 2 

Alaska i 

Argentine  Rep.    .    .  i 

Arkansas i 

Australia 6 

Austria 2 

Barbadoes     ....  2 

Bermuda 2 

Brazil i 


British  Columbia 

I 

Bulgaria    .... 

I 

California  .... 

12 

Canada  ..... 

18 

Colorado   .... 

3 

Connecticut .    .    . 

24 

Cuba  ... 

3 

Delaware  .... 

59 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

9 

Kcuador    .    .    .    ,    .    i 

Kngland i 

Florida 2 

France  i 

Georgia 13 

Germany 7 

Hawaii i 

Idaho I 

Illinois 15 


lO 

India i 

Indiana 13 

Iowa 13 

Ireland i 

Jamaica,  W.I.     .    .    2 

Japan 4 

Kansas 11 

Kentucky 2 

Louisiana 4 

Maine 11 

Maryland 14 

Massachusetts  ...  45 
Mexico  ......     I 

Michigan 5 

Minnesota    ....    6 
Mississippi    ....    2 

Missouri 10 

Montana i 

Mebraska 4 

Nevada i 


SUMMARISES 

New  Brunswick  . 

4 

New  Hampshire 

5 

Nev/  Jersey  .    .    . 

161 

New  Mexico 

I 

New  York 

106 

New  Zealand 
Nicaragua     .    . 

I 
6 

North  Carolina 

13 

North  Dakota 

I 

Nova  Scotia  . 

2 

Ohio   .... 

^6 

Oregon  .    .    . 

3 
2022 

Pennsylvania 

Persia     ... 

I 

Prince  Edward 

Island 

I 

Puerto  Rico  . 

2 

Rhode  Island 

II 

Russia    .   ,    . 

6 

Scotland 2 

South  Carolina  .    ,  2 

South  Dakota    .    .  i 

Spain    ......  I 

Switzerland    ...  i 

Tennessee   ....  10 

Texas 8 

Turkey i 

U.  S.  of  Colombia,  i 

Utah 3 

Vermont 5 

Virginia 7 

Washington    ...  6 

West  Indies    ...  2 

West  Virginia    .    .  17 

Wisconsin  ....  20 

Wyoming    ....  i 

Total 281 1 


HOWARD  HOUSTON  HALL. 


Houston  Hai,i,,  a  club-house  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  formally  dedicated  to  its  uses  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  January  2,  1896.  This  building,  within  whose 
walls  centres  the  daily  social  life  of  the  students,  was  erected  largely 
through  the  generosity  of  the  late  H.  H.  HoUvSton,  a  trustee  of  this 
University,  and  his  wife,  as  a  memorial  to  their  eldest  son,  Henry 
Howard  Houston,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  College  Class  of  1878.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  on  December  22,  1894. 

The  situation  of  Houston  HAiyi^,  in  almost  the  exact  geographical 
centre  of  the  University's  great  group  of  buildings,  embodies  to  a 
large  extent  the  idea  of  its  existence  as  a  centralization  of  the  Univer- 
sity's undergraduate  interests.  Its  purposes,  briefly  stated,  are  to 
provide  for  the  students  of  the  various  departments  a  place  where  all 
may  meet  on  common  ground;  and  to  furnish  them  with  every  avail- 
able facility  for  passing  their  leisure  hours  in  harmless  recreation  and 
amusement.  The  equipment  of  the  Hall  includes  a  reading  room, 
with  a  large  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers;  smoking  rooms, 
billiard  and  pool  tables,  tables  for  chess  and  checkers,  a  correspond- 
ence room,  bowling  alleys,  shuffleboards,  a  bath  room,  including 
shower  and  needle  baths,  and  a  swimming  pool;  athletic  trophy 
rooms ;  a  large  auditorium,  with  grand  organ,  rooms  for  the  Univer- 
sity papers  and  other  organizations,  a  dark  room  for  amateur  photog- 
raphers, and  many  other  rooms  for  general  purposes. 

The  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  Houston  Club,  a  self-governing  organi- 
zation, to  membership  in  which  any  student  or  ofiScer  of  instruction  is 
eligible.     The  cost  of  membership  is  Two  Dollars  per  annum. 
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UNIVERSITY  DOKMITORIES. 


Copies  of  plans  of  the  Dormitories,  indicating  the  general  dimen- 
sious  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  other  printed  information,  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Registrar,  Room  103,  College  Hall. 
A  printed  list  of  the  vacant  rooms  for  1897-98  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution on  March  15,  1897.  Of  these  rooms,  ten  per  cent,  will  be 
reserved  until  after  the  entrance  examinations  in  June,  1897,  for  mem- 
bers of  the  incoming  Freshman  class,  and  will  be  assigned  by  lot  to 
successful  candidates.  All  applications  for  these  rooms,  accompanied 
by  the  required  bonds,  must  be  filed  not  later  than  June  i,  1897.  Blank 
forms  of  application  and  bond  will  be  furnished  by  the  Registrar. 

The  dormitory  buildings  form  a  large  block  surrounding  two  open 
courts.  As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plans,  about  one  half  of 
the  rooms  are  en  suite,  providing  for  two  students  a  common  study, 
with  two  bedrooms.  Most  of  the  remaining  rooms  are  for  a  single 
occupant.  All  rooms  and  halls  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  buildings  are  on  the  '*  separate  staircase '*  system, 
all  doors  opening  into  the  courts.  On  each  floor  and  on  every  stair- 
case are  lavatories,  with  hot  and  cold  shower  baths,  etc.  The  prices 
of  the  rooms  range  from  $35.00  to  $105.00  per  annum  per  student. 
Almost  all  of  the  double,  and  many  of  the  single,  rooms  have  open 
fire-places.  The  University  supplies  for  each  student  the  following 
furniture:  bedstead,  mattress,  bureau,  washstand,  table,  bookcase, 
chairs  and  toilet  china. 

In  the  assignment  of  a  *' double  room"  (marked  for  two  students 
on  the  plans),  preference  will  be  given  to  an  application  signed  by  two 
students  who  will  use  the  room  together.  Two  students  wishing  to 
apply  for  a  room  together  should  both  sign  an  application  for  the 
room;  such  an  application  will  be  given  two  chances  in  the  allotment, 
and  any  room  drawn  will  be  assigned  to  both  the  applicants.  The 
University,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  any  assignment  of  a 
room  to  two  students  if  the  room  is  not  duly  claimed  and  occupied 
throughout  the  year  by  the  two  students  signing  the  application. 
Suspension  or  expulsion  from  the  University,  or  serious  infringement 
of  the  rules  will  be  considered  sufficient  ground  for  the  cancellation 
by  the  University  of  any  lease. 
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UNIVKRSITY   DORMITORIES.  I3 

If  one  of  two  room-mates  is  expelled  or  suspended,  or  so  infringes 
University  rules  as  to  make  his  removal  from  the  Dormitories  neces- 
sar}^  the  other  room-mate  may  have  the  room  assigned  to  him  by 
signing  a  new  application;  provided  that  there  are  not  two  other 
students  applying  together  for  the  room.  Or  he  may  hold  the  room  by 
taking  another  room-mate,  who  must  be  qualified  by  filing  an  applica- 
tion and  bond. 

Kver}^  student  wishing  to  occupy  a  University  room  must  file  with 
his  application  a  bond  for  ^125.00.  When  two  students  wish  to  occupy 
a  room  together  each  must  file  a  bond.  The  bond  must  be  signed  by 
two  responsible  persons,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  No  student  or  officer  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as 
bondsman.  Or,  instead  of  filing  a  bond,  a  student  may  pay  in  advance 
the  full  year's  rent  of  the  room,  and  make  a  deposit  of  Ten  Dollars  to 
cover  possible  damage,  any  balance  remaining  to  be  returned  when 
the  room  is  finally  given  up.  Or  the  student  may  pay  half  the  year's 
rent  in  advance,  and  give  a  bond  covering  the  other  half  and  the 
deposit  of  Ten  Dollars  required.  Kach  tenant  will  be  held  for  the 
full  year's  rent  and  charges  against  the  room.  But  when  the  room  is 
vacated  before  the  end  of  the  college  year,  the  bondsmen  shall  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  rent  of  the  room  for  the  rest  of  the  year  if 
the  room  is  rented  to  another  tenant. 

Only  members  of  the  University  may  occupy  University  rooms. 
Rentals  will  include  heat,  light,  and  all  reasonable  care  of  the  rooms. 
Additional  services  must  be  paid  for  as  ''extras,"  and  must  in  all 
cases  be  performed  by  persons  authorized  by  the  University. 

DINING    HAI^I,. 

The  University  Dining  Hall,  or  "  Commons,"  situates  on  a  plot  of 
ground  adjacent  to  the  Dormitories,  furnishes  good  t^bl©  bo»rd  at 
I3.50  per  week.     This  price  includes  serviaa. 
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16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

28 

29 

so 

31 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

APRIL. 

OCTOBER. 

, 

. 

1 

2 

3 

. 

. 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1710 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

24 
31 

25 

., 

27 

28 

29 

30 

MAY. 

NOVEMBER. 

. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1514 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

2221 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29  28 

29 

30 

. 

30 

31 

. 

. 

. 

. 

.1.1 

JUNE. 

DECEMBER. 

, 

, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

, 

, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1912 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2619 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

: 

; 

.  126 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

• 
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VETEKIIVARY  CALENDAR  FOR  1897. 


Jan.        4,     Monday, 
Feb.     22,     Monday, 


...Christmas  Recess  ends:  lo  a.  m. 

...Washington's  Birthday:  Recess.    University 
Day. 
April    15,     Thursday,     ...Kaster  Recess  begins:  5.30  p.  m. 
April    19,     Monday,       ...Easter  Recess  ends:  10  A.  M. 
June      9,     Wednesday, ...Commencement,  11  A.  M. 
June     15,     Tuesday,       ...Entrance  Examinations  begin:  11  a.  M 


Summer  RkcKvSS. 

Sept.  27,  Monday,  ...Examinations  for  Admission  to  Advanced 
Standing,  and  Re-examinations  of  Under- 
graduates:  10  A.  M. 

Oct.        I,     Friday,  ...Session  begins:  12  m. 

Nov.     24,     Wednesday, ...Thanksgiving  Recess  begins:  5.30  P.  m. 

Nov.    29,     Monday,        ...Thanksgiving  Recess  ends:  10  a.  m. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


FACULTY. 


CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D.,  Provost. 

Rkv.  GEORGE  S.  FULLERTON,  Ph.  D.,  Vick-Provost. 


HORATIO  C  WOOD,  M.  D.,LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 

Pharmacy  and  General  Therapeutics. 
^THEODORE  G.  WORMLEY,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

and  Toxicology. 
JOHN  GUITBRAS,    M.  D.,    Professor    of   General    Pathology    and 

Morbid  Anatomy. 
JOHN  MARSHALL,    M.  D.,   NaT.     Sc.  D.,   Assistant    Professor    of 

Chemistry,  and  Dean  of  the  Facui^Ty. 
SIMON  J.  J.  HARGER,  V.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Anatomy 

and  Zootechnics. 
LEONARD  PEARSON,  B.  S.,  V.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
JOHN  W.  ADAMS,  A.  B.,  V.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 

and  Obstetrics. 
WILLIAM  S.  CARTER,  M.  D. ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative 

Physiology. 

DEMONSTRATORS. 

ALEXANDER  GLASS,  V.S.,  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Canine  Medicine. 
ROBERT  FORMAD,  M.  D.,  V.  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Sanitary 

Science,  and  Demonstrator  of  Normal  and  Pathological  Histology 

and  of  Morbid  Anatomy. 
EDWIN  S.  MUIR,  Ph.  G.,  V.  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Materia 

Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
B.    FRANK  SENSEMAN,    V.  M.  D.,    Demonstrator    of    Veterinary 

Anatomy. 
JOHN  W.  HARSHBERGER,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  General  Biology, 

Botany  and  Zoology. 
MILTON  E.  CONARD,  V.  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Obstetrics, 

and  Demonstrator  of  Veterinary  Surgery. 
CLARENCE  J.  MARSHALL,  V.  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  the  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
HERMAN  A.  CHRISTMANN,  V.  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 

Veterinary  Anatomy. 
FRANZ  KNGE,  Demonstrator  of  Forging  and  Horseshoeing. 

»  Deceased. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


STUDENTS. 


THIRD-YEAR  CLASS. 


Name. 

Barber,  Raymond, 
Beatty,  James, 
Bower,  Henry, 
Hernsheim,  Jose  Traugot, 
Huston,  Charles  Alexander, 
Klein,  Louis  Amos, 
Lehman,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Lushington,  Augustus 

Nathaniel , 
McAnulty,  John  Francis, 
Marshall,  Henry, 
Montague,  John  Wood, 
O'Connor,  Edward  William, 
Ranck,  Edward  Martin, 
Shaw,  William  George, 
vSmith,  William  Henry,  Jr., 
Storm,  William  J., 
Wallace,  Archibald  Hay, 
White,  ErnCvSt  Aarons, 
Zaner,  Lloyd, 


Residence. 

Doylestown, 
Philadelphia, 

do. 
New  Orleans,  La., 
Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia, 
Mullan,  Idaho, 
Trinidad,  B.W.L, 

Philadelphia, 
Georgetown,  Del., 
Roxborough, 
Philadelphia, 

do. 
Princeton, 
Philadelpliia, 
Swiftwater, 
Turkey,  N.  J., 
New  Orleans,  La., 
Stillwater, 


City  Address. 

3649  Woodland  Ave. 
2002  Frankford  Road. 
1343  N.  5th  St. 
3649  Woodland  Ave. 
[3  Highland  Ave.] 
3649  Woodland  Ave. 
Media,  Pa. 
3946  Woodland  Ave. 

2832  N.  6th  St. 
3743  Spruce  St. 
[460  Green  Lane.] 
238  E.  Indiana  Ave. 
4021  Market  St. 
3940  Pine  St. 
2322  Green  vSt. 
3907  Pine  St. 
3743  Spruce  St. 
3336  Chestnut  St. 
3907  Pine  St. 


SKCOND-YKAR  CLASS. 


Blount,  Stephen  Landon, 

Chesley,  Guy  Edward, 
Cunningham,   Albert  Ed- 
ward, 
Gelbert,  Charles  Saladin,  Jr. 
Horner,  Lewis  Debbie, 
Johnson,  Joseph,  Jr., 
Jones,  Philip  Kerr, 
Kirby,  Bassett, 
McKibbin,  Robert  Webber, 

V.S., 
Murphy,  John  Aloysius, 
Repp,  John  Jacob,  M.  E., 
Spaeth,  Ernest  Philip, 
Spindler,  John  Earnest, 
Super,  Daniel  Henry,  V.  S., 
Watt,  William  Ray  H., 
Weinberg,  Herman  Henry, 


San  Augustine,        126  S.  34th  St. 

Texas, 
Rochester,  N.  H.,   3909  Pine  St. 
Antigonish,  N.  S. ,  3909  Pine  vSt. 

,  Scran  ton,  1324  Cherry  St. 

Woodstown,  N.  J.,  3909  Pine  St. 
West  Chester. 

Pittsburg,  3909  Pine  St. 

Woodstown,  N.  J.,  247  S.  15th  St. 
Buck  Valley,  3713  Woodland  Ave. 


Philadelphia, 

Clay  hill, 

Philadelphia, 

Utica,  N.  Y. , 

Warrensville, 

Dravosburg, 

Philadelphia, 


1628  Arch  St. 
3713  Woodland  Ave. 
7310  Boyer  St. 
3607  Woodland  Ave. 
126  S.  34th  St. 
3800  Locust  St. 
1305  Marshall  St 


STUDENTvS. 
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FIRST- YEAK  CLASS. 


Black,  Edgar, 
Davidson,  Edgar  Levi, 
Fox,  Charles  Frank, 
Gilliland,  Samuel  Howard, 
Hoopes,  Herbert, 
Jacob,  Moses, 
Keiter,  Clinton  Foster, 
Land,  Clarence  George, 
Miller,  John  Philip, 
Newcomer,  Ezra  Weidman, 
Seeley,  Oscar, 
Taylor,  Frederick, 
Townsend,  Norris  Lambson, 


Residence. 

Philadelphia, 
East  Liverpool,  O. 
Philadelphia, 
Marietta, 
Bynum,  Md., 
Honesdale, 
Williamstown, 
Philadelphia, 
Lebanon, 
Mount  Joy, 
Philadelphia, 
Sewickley  P.  O., 
Camden,  Del., 


City  Address. 

627  Montgomery  Ave. 
,  3336  Chestnut  vSt. 
2015  Columbia  Ave. 
3615  Locust  vSt. 
511  S.  9th  St. 
3336  Chestnut  St. 
3322  Woodland  Ave. 
412  Wildey  St. 
3428  Sansom  St. 
2336  Chestnut  St. 
Bingham  House. 
3336  Chestnut  St. 
3613  Locust  St. 


SPECIAI.  STUDENTS. 


Dunn,  Lanier, 
Peniston,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Evans,  D.  V.  S. , 


Hot  vSprings,  Va.,    ''The  Gladstone." 
Bermuda,  W.  I.,      32 11  Powelton  Ave. 


SUMMARY. 

Students  of  the  Third-year  Class 19 

Students  of  the  Second-year  Class 16 

Students  of  the  First-year  Class 13 

Special  Students 2 

Total 50 


20  DEPARTMENT  OE  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

This  department  provides  a  thorough  education  in  all  that  pertains 
to  Veterinary  medicine.  Its  facilities  for  instruction  are  unsurpassed 
in  this  country,  and  its  courses  extend  from  the  first  elements  of  Medi- 
cine to  the  latest  researches  in  Veterinary  Science,  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  every  step  the  student  is  drilled  under  the  personal  guid- 
ance of  professors  in  all  the  practical  and  technical  details  of  the  pro- 
fession. Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  thus 
combining  theory  and  practice.  It  is  solely  by  thorough  and  exten- 
sive training  in  this  way  that  the  practitioner  can  meet  the  complex 
problems  of  Veterinary  Pathology — problems  which,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  communication  between  the  practitioner  and  his  patients, 
demand  a  higher  degree  of  trained  powers  of  observation  than  the 
usual  cases  of  ordinary  medical  practice. 

The  buildings  have  a  street  frontage  of  over  600  feet,  and  consist  of 
two  spacious  amphitheatres,  museum,  dissecting-room,  histological, 
botanical,  biological  and  pharmaceutical  laboratories,  blacksmith 
shop  with  eight  forges,  etc.  The  floors  are  laid  in  cement  with  the 
most  approved  drainage.  The  Hospital  in  which  clinical  teaching 
is  conducted  will  accommodate  over  fifty  horses,  or  other  large 
animals. 

A  building  known  as  the  Hospital  for  Dogs  is  provided  with 
every  facility  for  the  treatment  of  dogs  and  other  small  animals. 
Throughout  the  building  there  are  polished  granolithic  floors  and 
wainscoting  of  enameled  tile  to  a  height  of  five  feet.  The  Hospital  is 
heated  by  steam,  and  there  is  a  complete  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water 
in  each  room,  separate  rooms  being  provided  for  baths.  The  rooms 
in  this  building  are  non-communicating,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
isolate  animals  suffering  with  contagious  diseases. 


ADMISSION. 

Candidates  who  have  received  a  collegiate  degree,  or  who  have 
passed  the  matriculate  examination  of  a  recognized  college;  or  who 
have  a  certificate  covering  the  requirements  stated  below,  from  a 
recognized  normal  or  high  school,  are  admitted  without  examination. 

Other  candidates  for  admission  are  required:  (i)  to  write  an  Essay 
of  about  three  hundred  words,  as  a  test  of  Orthography  and  Gram- 
mar; (2)  to  pass  an  examination  in  Elementary  Physics  (as  in  Gage's 
Physics). 

Graduates  of  recognized  Medical  schools,  or  of  recognized  Veter- 
inary schools  requiring  three  year's  attendance,  may  enter  the 
third  year  without  examination.     Students  who  have  attended  one  or 
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more  sessions  in  a  recognized  Veterinary  or  Medical  school  will  be 
allowed  credit  for  time,  but  must  pass  an  examination  upon  entering. 
Graduates  of  recognized  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  are  admitted  to  the 
first  year  without  an  entrance  examination,  and  on  passing  examina- 
tions in  General  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  ,and  Pharmacy,  are 
excused  from  attending  lectures  in  those  branches,  and  from  perform- 
ing the  practical  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  Chemical  and  Pharma- 
ceutical laboratories. 

SCHOI/ARSHIPS. 

I.  State;  Schoi^arships. — There  are  twelve  State  scholarships, 
founded  by  the  Trustees  in  1889,  and  granted  on  nomination  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  to  residents  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition  in  the  regular  course.  Candidates  are 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  admission  as  other  students.  These 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Governor's  certificate  of  nomina- 
tion presented  on  or  before  October  i  of  each  year. 

II.  City  Prize  Schoi^arships. — Under  agreement  of  the  Trustees 
with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  three  of  the 
City  Prize  Scholarships  are  available  in  the  Veterinary  Department. 
Nominations  to  these  scholarships  are  made  by  the  proper  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Education.  Nominations  must  be  handed  to 
the  Dean  on  or  before  October  i  of  each  year. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years,  with  one  session 
beginning  on  the  first  of  October,  and  ending  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  June  of  each  year.     The  following  are  the  studies : 

First  Year. — General  Chemistry ^  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 
General  Biology,  Physiology,  Histology  and  Veterinary  Anatom^y. 

Examinations  in  all  of  the  foregoing  studies  are  held  at  the  end  of 
the  First  year. 

Second  Year. — Medical  Chemistry,  Botany,  Physiology,  Thera- 
peutics,  General  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  Practical  Bacteri- 
ology, Veterinary  Anatomy,  Zoology,  Veterinary  Surgery,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Canine 
Medicine,  and  Horseshoeing . 

Examinations  at  the  end  of  the  Second  year:  Medical  Chem,istry, 
Veterinary  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Horseshoeing,  Pathological  Histol- 
ogy, Botany  and  Zoology. 

Third  X-^s.^.— Therapeutics,  General  Pathology  and  Morbid 
Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Operative  Surgery^ 
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Theory  arid  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine^  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Canine  Medicine^  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science^  Obstetrics^  and 
Zootechnics. 

Bxaminations  at  the  end  of  the  Third  year :  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Veterinary  Medicine^  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Operative  Surgery^ 
Obstetrics^  Therapeutics^  General  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy^ 
Zootechnics^  Theory  and  Practice  of  Canine  Medicine^  and  Veterinary 
Sanitary  Science. 

In  the  second  year  the  student  attends  Clinics,  and  serves  as  aid  in 
the  Hospital;  in  the  third  year  he  is  placed  in  charge  of  sick  animals, 
and  is  required  to  prepare  clinical  reports  and  make  autopsies.  He 
also  makes  visits  to  breeding  and  dairy  farms,  and  to  slaughter-houses, 
in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  races  of  animals,  the  economi- 
cal means  employed  in  their  care,  and  the  varieties  of  butcher  meat. 
Third-year  students  are  assigned  in  alphabetical  order,  to  reside  in 
the  Hospital  for  two  weeks  at  a  time  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  House 
Surgeon.  Graduates  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine  are 
admitted  to  the  third  year  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  comply  with  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  First-year  class  of  the  Department  of  Medicine;  perform  the 
required  amount  of  dissecting,  and  pass  the  examination  in  Human 
Anatomy.  Of  the  third-year  studies  of  the  Department  of  Medicine, 
they  are  exempt  from  the  practical  work  and  examination  in  Pathol- 
ogy and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

TEXT  AND  RKFERENCE  BOOKS. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Chemistry. — Richter's  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Fowne;  Medicus'  Quali- 
tative Analysis  (fourth  edition). 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.— H.  C.  Wood;  Finlay  Dun's 
Veterinary  Medicine;  Mann's  Prescription  Writing. 

Anatomy. — Chauveau's  Comparative  Anatomy;  Goubaux  and  Bar- 
rier's Exterior  of  the  Horse  (translated  by  Harger). 

HiSTOivOGY. — Piersol's  Text-book  of  Histology. 

Physioi^oGY. — Smith's  Physiology  of  the  Domesticated  Animals. 

second  and  third  years. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine.— Friedberger 
and  Froehner's  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Domestic  Animals. 
Robertson's  Practice   of  Equine  Medicine;  Williams'  Principles 
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and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine;  Steele \s  Diseases  of  the 
Ox;  Fleming,  Manual  of  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police; 
Steele's  Canine  Diseases. 

Surgery.  —  Moeller's  Operative  Veterinary  Surgery ;  Fleming's 
Operative  Veterinary  Surgery;  Williams'  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Veterinary  Surgery;  Zundel  on  the  Horse's  P'oot;  Iviautard, 
Lameness  of  Horses. 

Medical  Chemistry.  —  Marshall's  Second-year  Notes;  Greene; 
Tyson's  Practical  Kxamination  of  the  Urine ;  Marshall  and 
Smith's  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Urine;  Remsen's  Organic 
Chemistry. 

Botany. — Bessey's;  Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual. 

Z001.OGY. — Nicholson's  Manual. 

Obstetrics. — Fleming. 

Horseshoeing. — Fleming,  Roberge,  Hunting. 

ROSTERS. 

rmST  YEAR.— 1896-97. 


Hour. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday, 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday, 

9  A.  M. 

*Marshall. 

Chemical  Lab. 

Dissection. 

Dissection. 

IDA.  M. 

*Wormley. 

Chemistry. 

*Wormley. 

Chemistry. 

Harshberger. 

Gen.  Biology. 

Before 
February  ist. 

11  A.  M, 

Harger. 

Anatomy. 

Harger. 

Anatomy. 

Dissection. 

12  M. 

Carter. 

Physiology, 

Harger. 

Anatomy. 

2  P.  M. 

Harshberger. 

Laboratory, 
Gen.  Biology. 

Bel  ore 
February  ist. 

R.  Formad. 

Histological 

Laboratory. 

Two  hours. 

After 

February  ist. 

Muir. 

Materia 
Medica. 

R.  Formad. 

Histological 
Laboratory. 

After 
February  ist. 

Harshberger. 

Laboratory, 
Gen,    Biology. 

Before 
February  ist. 

3  P.M. 

Muir. 

Pharmaceut'l 
Laboratory. 

4  P.  M. 

4  P.  M. 

5  P.  M. 

7  to  9^ 

Dissection. 

Dissection. 

Dissection. 

Dissection, 

Dissection. 

Lectures  marked  *  are  delivered  in  Medical  Hall. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINH. 
SECOND  YEAR.— 1896-97. 


Hour.  1      Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

8  A.  M. 

Pearson. 

Clinic. 

Adams. 

Clinic. 

Harger. 

Clinic. 

Pearson. 

Clinic. 

Adams. 

Clinic. 

Harger. 

9  A.  M. 

Clinic. 

ID  A.  M. 

Pearson. 

Practice. 

Adams. 

Surgery. 

*Wormley. 

Medical 
Chemistry. 

*Guiteras. 

Morbid 
Anatomy. 

II  A.  M. 

Harger. 

Anatomy. 

*Guiteras. 

Morbid 
Anatomy. 

Pearson. 

Practice. 

Harger. 

Anatomy. 

Adams. 

Surgery. 

^Marshall. 

Chemical 
Laboratory, 

12  M. 

Carter. 

Physiology. 

Adams. 

Surgery. 

Carter. 

Physiology. 

Harger. 

Anatomy. 

2  F.  M. 

Harshberger. 

Laboratory, 

Botany. 

Two  hours. 

After  Feb.  ist. 

Glass. 

Canine 
Medicine. 

Harshberger. 

Botany. 

R.  Formad. 

Pathological 

Histology 

Laboratory. 

Before 
February  ist 

Harshberger. 

Laboratory, 

Botany. 

After  Feb.  ist. 

3  P.M. 

Pearson. 

Practice. 

Adams. 

Horseshoeing. 

Dissection 

4  P.  M. 

Harshberger. 

Zoology. 

Pract. 

Bacteriol. 

After  Feb.  i. 

Pract. 

Bacteriol. 

After  Feb  i. 

Harshberger. 

Zoology. 
Before  Feb.  i. 

41,4  p.m. 

*Wood. 

Therapeutics. 

5^  P.M. 

1      *Wood.      1 

1  Therapeutics.  ] 

7  to  9^ 

Dissection. 

Dissection. 

Dissection. 

Dissection,    i    Dissection.     | 

Lectures  marked  *  are  delivered  in  Medical  Hall. 


THIRD  YEAR.— 1896-97. 


Hour. 

Monday, 

Tuesday.     \  Wednesday.        Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

8  A.M. 

Pearson. 

Clinic. 

Adams.      1       Harger. 

Clinic.         )         Clinic. 

Pearson. 

Adams. 

Harger. 

9  A.  M. 

Clinic.                  Clinic. 

Clinic. 

lO  A.  M. 

Pearson. 

Practice. 

Adams. 

Surgery. 

R.  Formad. 

Morbid  Anat. 

Demonstrat'ns 

Autopsies. 

PnnarH           *Guiteras. 

Harger. 

Zootechnics. 

II  A.  M. 

♦Bacteriology 
Before  Feb.  i. 

*  Guiteras. 

Morbid 
Anatomy. 

Pearson. 

Practice. 

R.  Formad. 

Sanitary 
Science. 

Adams. 

Surgery. 

12  M. 

Adams. 

Surgery. 

Clinical 
Conference. 

2  P.  M. 

Foot 
Operations. 

Glass. 

Canine 
Medicine. 

Foot 
Operations. 

Adams. 

Operative 
Surgery. 

Adams. 

Operative 
Surgery. 

3  P.M. 

Pearson. 

Practice. 

Foot 
Operations. 

Foot 
Operations. 

4  P.M. 

45^  P.M. 

*Wood. 

Therapeutics. 

sHp.m. 

♦Wood. 

Therapeutics. 

Lectures  marked  *  are  delivered  in  Medical  Hall. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Chemicai.  Laboratories. — The  working  laboratories  for  Practical 
Chemistry  are  in  a  special  laboratory  building,  and  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Professor  and  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, with  assistants.  Students  of  the  P^irst-year  Class  devote  three 
hours  each  week  in  the  Laboratory  to  the  study  of  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis. The  course  includes  chemical  manipulations,  and  the  detailed 
study  of  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  principal  metals,  acids,  and  their 
combinations  ;  with  the  general  principles  of  Qualitative  Analysis, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  the  detection  and  separation  of  metals, 
and  compounds  of  importance  in  Veterinary  Medicine.  Each  student 
is  provided  with  a  separate  table  and  apparatus,  and  is  required  to 
exhibit  by  written  formulae  all  reactions  involved  in  his  work. 

Students  of  the  Second-year  Class  devote  three  hours  per  week  to 
practical  work  in  the  Laboratory.  The  course  embraces  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  general  principles  of  Quantitative  Analysis  and  the  Princi- 
ples of  Volumetric  Analysis,  with  the  practical  examination  of  urine 
and  animal  fluids,  and  the  recognition  and  recovery  of  poisons  from 
the  animal  body  and  from  complex  mixtures. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY. 

Materia  Medica  is  taught  in  a  series  of  about  thirty-five  lectures  by 
the  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy  is  taught  by  lectures 
and  practical  work  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory.  These  courses 
include  the  study  of  all  the  drugs  and  preparations  in  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia that  are  of  use  in  Veterinary  Medicine  ;  with  the  addition 
of  other  remedies,  the  use  of  which  is  adapted  especially  to  any  one 
class  of  animals  studied  in  Veterinary  Medicine  ( Herbivora  or  Carni- 
vora).  The  student  is  required  to  handle  the  various  drugs,  in  order 
to  recognize  their  physical  characteristics  ;  to  make  the  ordinary  phar- 
maceutical preparations  (infusions,  tinctures,  extracts,  powders,  balls, 
ointments  and  blisters)  ;  and  is  instructed  practically  in  the  manual 
required  for  the  administration  of  remedies  in  powder,  ball  or  fluid 
form  to  the  Horse,  Ox,  Hog,  and  Carnivora. 

During  the  second  year,  details  of  two  students  each,  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  serve  two  weeks  in  the  Pharmacy  of  the  Hospital,  assisting 
in  compounding  all  the  prescriptions  used  in  the  Department. 

GENERAL  BIOLOGY. 
In  this  course  students  are  given  practical  training  in  the  methods 
employed  in  biological  research.     They  are  thus  prepared  to  under- 
take the  study  of  botany,  zoology,  histology,  embryology,  etc. ,  without 
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loss  of  time,  and  with  considerable  facility  in  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ments and  processes  required  in  these  branches.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  bearing  of  the  training  on  the  histological  work  that  is 
required  of  veterinarians. 

The  consideration  of  the  structure  of  plants  and  animals  is  approached 
by  analysis  into  regions,  parts,  organs,  tissues,  cells ;  the  synthetic 
method  is  then  adopted,  and  the  careful  study  of  cell  activities,  cell 
modifications,  cell  aggregates,  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  comparative  anatomy  for  purposes  of  classification,  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  development,  descent,  and  evolution  of  plant 
and  animal  forms.  Method  is  impressed  by  a  study  of  a  series  of  types, 
and  an  endeavor  is  made  to  furnish  students  with  clear  abstract  ideas 
of  systematic  groups,  by  the  observation  of  as  large  a  number  of 
individual  forms  as  possible.  In  short,  the  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  impress  upon  the  student's  mind  the  fundamental  truths  of  biology  ; 
to  train  him  in  its  methods,  and  to  teach  him  the  value  of  the  connec- 
tion between  medicine  and  biological  sciences. 

PHYSIOIvOGY. 

The  course  in  Physiology  consists  of  Lectures  and  Demonstrations, 
in  which  the  chemical  and  physical  processes  and  constituents  of  the 
animal  body  are  considered,  and  the  different  functions  traced  from 
their  appearance  in  the  lowest  animal  forms  to  their  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  domestic  animals  and  man.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  the  nutritive  functions  in  the  domestic  animal,  rules  being  given 
for  the  adjustment  of  diet  to  the  work  required  of  the  animal,  whether 
in  beasts  of  burden,  milk  or  wool  producers,  or  in  animals  destined 
for  food  purposes.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  experiments, 
diagrams,  and  tables.  In  connection  with  the  course,  the  students 
are  required  to  work  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  where  they  study 
the  chemical  properties  and  general  characteristics  of  foodstuffs,  the 
analysis  of  milk,  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices,  etc.,  etc. 

A  series  of  review  examinations  are  held  by  the  Professor  to  insure 
the  thorough  comprehension  by  the  students  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  lectures. 

The  Physiological  Laboratory  is  fitted  with  the  most  approved 
instruments  for  physiological  research,  and  opportunity  is  offered  to 
advanced  students  for  conducting  original  research  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  Professor. 

BOTANY. 
The  Botanical  instruction  requires  five  hours  per  week  during  the 
second  half  of  the  second  year. 
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Two  objects  are  kept  in  view.  The  first  is  to  give  sucli  a  general 
idea  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  of  the  principles  of 
classification,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  evolution,  as  are  eSvSential  to 
every  one  claiming  to  have  a  scientific  education.  This  should  be 
gained  by  the  course  of  forty  lectures  in  which  these  subjects  are  care- 
fully treated. 

The  second  object  is  to  train  observers,  as  well  as  to  teach  the 
practical  relations  of  forage  plants,  * '  loco  plants  ' '  and  noxious  weeds 
to  the  veterinary  art.  It  cannot  be  impressed  too  fully  upon  the  stu- 
dent that,  owing  to  the  intimate  relations  between  agriculture  and 
veterinary  medicine,  his  future  prosperity  and  usefulness  may  be 
determined  largely  by  his  ability  to  recognize  promptly  plants  known 
or  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  our  domestic  animals.  The  so-called 
*  *  loco  plants ' '  are  the  cause  each  year  of  an  immense  loss  to  stock- 
raisers  of  the  United  States.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  and  taught 
as  to  the  relative  nutritive  values  of  the  forage  plants,  and  also  of  the 
fungi  destructive  thereto,  of  every  region  of  the  country.  Some 
grasses  sold  as  forage  can  be  shown  to  be  absolutely  injurious,  and 
these  the  veterinarian  should  be  competent  to  recognize.  To  meet 
this  object  the  student  has,  during  the  second  year  of  his  course,  four 
hours'  drill  each  week  during  half  of  the  session  in  the  observation 
and  description  of  plants.  This  work  is  done  in  the  laboratory,  each 
student  being  provided  with  a  dissecting  microscope. 

ZOOLOGY. 

General  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  embrace  the  study  of 
the  animal  kingdom  ;  the  Organic  Cell,  and  its  aggregates  ;  a  short 
account  of  the  Tissues,  and  their  production  :  Organs  ;  their  structure, 
reproduction  ;  general  facts  of  Embryology,  Metamorphosis,  Alterna- 
tion of  Generation,  Polymorphism  and  Heterogeny  ;  systems  of  Classi- 
fication, the  Evolution  Theory,  Species  and  Varieties  ;  with  a  succinct 
account  of  the  various  groups  of  animals,  their  anatomy,  development, 
and  distribution. 

Practical  demonstrations  are  given  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
organs  in  the  various  animal  types,  in  order  to  prepare  the  student 
for  original  zoological  research. 

ANATOMY. 

The  instruction  in  Descriptive  Anatomy  extends  over  two  entire 
sessions,  and  embraces  the  study  of  the  Bones,  Articulations,  Muscles, 
Digestive  tract.  Respiratory  apparatus,  Urino-genital  organs,  organs 
of  circulation  of  the  Blood  and  I^ymph,  Nervous  System,  Organs  of 
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Special  Sense,  and  Embryology  of  the  Horse,  the  Mule,  the  Ass,  the 
Ox,  Sheep  and  Goat,  Hog,  Dog,  Cat  and  Poultry.  Constant  dissection 
is  required.  The  horse  is  used  as  the  type  until  the  parts  have  been 
thoroughly  learned,  and  the  student  is  then  given  other  animals,  to 
learn  existing  differences.  During  the  first  year  the  dissections  are 
made  with  special  reference  to  the  bones,  articulations,  and  muscles, 
v^hile  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The 
dissections  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
aided  by  the  Demonstrators.  A  detail  is  made  of  students  of  the 
Second-year  Class,  who  dissect  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  preparing  the  parts  to  be  used  in  his  lectures. 

The  dissecting-room  is  unsurpassed  in  convenience  and  cleanliness. 
The  floors  are  of  cement,  the  hot  and  cold  water  facilities  are  ample, 
and  the  room  is  thoroughly  lighted  during  the  day  by  windows  on 
both  sides,  and  at  night  by  gas  over  each  table.  Iron  wagons  with 
movable  posts,  allowing  the  animals  to  be  placed  in  any  required 
position,  serve  as  dissecting- tables. 

HISTOLOGY 

is  taught  in  connection  with  the  Chair  of  Anatomy.  The  Laboratory 
is  fitted  with  the  most  approved  apparatus  for  microscopic  and  bio- 
logical research.  The  anatomical  elements  are  studied  from  the 
tissues  of  each  of  the  classes  of  domestic  animals  included  in 
Veterinary  Medicine,  in  order  to  allow  the  student  to  appreciate  the 
minute  differences  of  structure  that  have  been  the  cause  of  error  in 
the  work  of  histologists,  who  have  confined  themselves  to  the  tissues 
of  a  limited  number  of  animals. 

HORSKSHOEING. 

The  course  in  Shoeing  for  Second-year  students  embraces  about 
twenty  lectures  illustrated  by  charts,  prepared  hoofs,  and  shoes,  and 
practical  demonstrations  upon  the  living  horse  at  rest  and  in  motion. 
Instruction  is  given  under  the  following  headings  : 

The  Foot. — Bones,  joints,  ligaments,  tendons,  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
elastic  structures,  keratogenous  tissues,  and  horn  capsule. 

Foot  in  Rei^ation  to  the  Entire  Limb. — Attitude  of  limb,  form 
of  foot  and  hoof,  gait,  growth  of  horn,  and  hoof  mechanism. 

Trimming  of  Hoof,  making  of  shoe,  fitting  and  nailing. 

Shoeing  for  interfering  and  forging. 

Winter  Shoeing. 

Hoof  Nurture. 
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PaThologicai,  Shoeing. — Pricking,  nailing,  calking,  corns,  1am- 
initis,  kerapliyllocele,  keratacele. 

Changes  in  Form  of  the  Hoof. — Flat  and  drop-sole,  club  foot, 
contracted  heels,  slanting  hoof,  crooked  hoof,  ossification  of  lateral 
cartilages. 

SoivUTiONS  OF  Continuity  of  Hoof. — Seams,  cracks,  loose  wall, 
hollow  wall,  and  thrush. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

This  course,  extending  over  two  sessions  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, is  devoted  vSpecially  to  the  physiological  action  of  drugs. 

GENERAIv  PATHOIvOGY  AND   MORBID   ANATOMY. 

Instruction  in  General  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  is  given  to 
the  students  of  the  Second  and  Third-year  Classes.  It  consists  of 
Lectures:  (i)  on  General  Pathological  Anatomy,  in  which  are  treated 
the  Degenerations,  Atrophy,  Hypertrophy,  Inflammations,  and 
Tumors  ;  (2)  on  Special  Pathological  Anatomy,  in  which  is  considered 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  each  organ  of  the  body.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  students  of  the  Second-year  Class  are  taught  practical  Pathologi- 
cal Histology  in  the  Pathological  laboratory,  while  to  the  students  of 
the  Third-year  Class  are  given  weekly  demonstrations  in  Microscopic 
and  Gross  Morbid  Anatomy.  For  the  latter  purpose  there  are  always  at 
hand  a  sufficient  number  of  morbid  specimens,  both  fresh  and  alcoholic. 

In  the  final  examinations  the  practical,  as  well  as  the  theoretical, 
knowledge  of  the  candidate  is  tested. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

The  instruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  completed 
in  two  years,  is  given  under  the  following  headings  : 

Origin  of  Veterinary  Medicine. — Medical  Doctrines,  Classes 
of  Disease. 

Etioi^ogy. — Effects  on  the  various  domestic  animals  of  Ivocality, 
Climate,  Food,  Water,  Habitation,  Work,  Individual,  Race,  Sex  and 
Hereditary  Disposition,  Temperament,  Constitution,  Exciting  Causes, 
Poisons,  Specific  Causes,  Medical  Constitution,  Idiosyncrasy,  and 
Immunity. 

Symptom AT01.0GY  and  Semioi^ogy. 

Physicai.  Diagnosis. — Percussion,  Auscultation,  Examination  of 
Blood  and  Urine. 

Diagnosis. 

Prognosis. 
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Autopsies. 

Diseases  oe  Respiratory  System. 

Contagious  and  Zymotic  Diseases. — With  the  laws  of  Sanitary 
PoHce  in  force  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
Diseases  oe  Digestive  Apparatus. 

**  *'  Urino-Genitai,  Apparatus. 

"  "  Nervous  System. 

"  *'  C1RCU1.ATORY  System. 

**   Eye. 
*'   Ear. 
''   Skin. 
Parasitic  Diseases  and  Hei^minths. 

SURGERY. 

This  branch  of  Veterinary  Science  is  taught  by  a  graded  course  of 
Didactic  lycctures,  and  by  Clinical  Instruction,  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  taking  in  the  Second  and  Third- year  Classes. 

One  year  is  devoted  to  General  Surgery,  and  comprises  a  course  of 
about  one  hundred  lectures.  The  remaining  year  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Special  Surgery,  and  comprises  a  course  of  about  ninety 
lectures. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Second  and  Third-year  Classes  are  given  two 
hours  of  Clinical  Instruction  daily,  from  8  to  10  A.  M. 

The  Hospital  and  free  clinics  furnish  an  abundance  of  material  for 
practical  instruction,  which  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the  school. 
In  no  other  school  in  America  is  this  mode  of  instruction  as  thoroughly 
carried  out  as  here. 

The  Senior  Class  is  required  to  devote  ten  hours  of  each  week  to 
Practical  Operative  Surgery,  when  the  modus  opera^idi  of  every  opera- 
tion likely  to  occur  in  veterinary  practice  is  taught.  Instruction  in 
Bandaging  and  Dressing  is  given  in  connection  with  Operative 
Surgery. 

The  lectures  on  General  Surgery  are  comprised  under  the  following 
headings  : 

GENERAL  SURGERY. 

Inei^ammation. — Varieties  and  Terminations. 
Injuries  and  Inei^ammation  oe  Soft  Tissues— 

Wounds,  their  classification  and  appearance.   Haemostasia,  Throm- 
bosis and  Cicatrization. 

Antisepsis. 
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Diseases  due  to  wound  infection. 

Sub-cuta.neous  injuries  of  soft  tissues. 
GangrknE,  AbSCKSvS,  FiSTUIvA. 
DiSE:ASKS  Olf  MuSCIvE  AND  TKNDON. 

**        **  Nerves. 

'*         '*  Joints. 

*'         **  Tendinous  Sheaths  and  Burs^. 

**         **   Blood  and  IvYmph  Vessei^s  and  Lymph  Gi^ands. 

t:         n  Outer  Skin. 

''         "  Bones. 
Tumors— 

Connective  tissue  tumors. 
Muscle  tumors. 
Nerve  tumors. 
Epithelial  tumors. 
Operative  Surgery — 

Methods  of  Casting  and  Securing  Animals. 

General  and  Local  Anaesthesia. 

Methods  of  Dividing  Tissues.    Amputations,  Exarticulations,  etc. 

Methods  of  Uniting  Tissues. 

Blood-letting  and  Scarification. 

Intravenous,  Subcutaneous,  Intertracheal,  and  Parenchymatous 

Injections. 
Actual  and  Potential  Cautery. 
Castration  of  Male  and  Female  Animals. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  LECTURES  ON  SPECIAL  SURGERY. 

Diseases  of  the  Fore  Limbs. 
Fractures,  Shoulder-lameness,  Shoe-boil,  Splints,  Corns,  Quittors, 
Keraphyllocele,    Keratocele,    Burnt    Sole,    Pricking,    Cracks, 
Street-nail,  Laminitis,  Navicular  Disease,  Thrush,  etc. 

Diseases  of  Hind  Limbs. 

''     HEAD. 

<«  Neck. 

•'         **  Breast. 

**         **  Trunk. 
SuRGiCAi,  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines. 
Diseases  of  Rectum  and  Anus. 

**         **  Urinary  Apparatus. 

*•         **  Mai,e  Generative  Organs. 

**         **   FEMAI.E  Generative  Organs. 

**        **  Vertebra  and  Pei^vis, 
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OBSTETRICS. 

A  full  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  this  branch  to  the  Third-year 
Class,  about  forty  lectures  being  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  practical 
instruction  is  mainly  confined  to  demonstrations  on  the  manikin; 
although,  whenever  possible,  cases  of  natural  labor  will  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  student. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  classified  as  follows  : 

Obstetricai,  Anatomy. — Anatomy  of  the  hard  and  soft  parts. 

Organs  of  Generation.— External— Internal,  Reproduction, 
Fecundation,  Changes  and  Development  of  the  Embryo,  Differences 
in  Ruminants,  Pig,  Bitch  and  Cat ;  Gestation,  Pathology  of  Gestation, 
Diseases  of  Pregnant  Animals,  Accidents,  Normal  Parturition,  Presen- 
tations, Maternal  and  Foetal  Dystokia,  Diseases  of  the  Foetus,  Mon- 
strosities, DyvStokia  from  Malpresentation,  Obstetrical  Operations, 
Accidents  of  Parturition,  Diseases  and  Abnormalities  of  the  young 
animal. 

ZOOTECHNICS 

includes  the  study  of  the  origin  and  domestication  of  animals  em- 
plo3^ed  for  profit  by  man,  the  laws  of  Breeding  and  Production, 
Heredity,  Race  Characteristics,  and  Individual  Impression,  the  effect 
of  Climate,  Aliment,  Work,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  in  the 
selection  and  handling  of  animals  so  as  to  derive  from  them  the  most 
economical  benefit,  whether  as  motors,  as  milk  or  wool  producers,  or 
as  articles  of  food. 

VETERINARY   SANITARY  SCIENCE,    AND   INSPECTION    OF 
MEAT  AND  MILK. 

This  branch  is  taught  by  a  series  of  lectures  in  which  the  following 
topics  are  fully  discussed  :  Origin  of  Sanitary  Science  ;  Enzootic,  Epi- 
zootic and  Panzootic  Diseases ;  Influence  of  Civilization  and  Traffic 
on  Animal  Plagues  ;  Aptitude  ;  Immunity,  Contagion,  Infection  and 
Miasm  :  their  origin,  nature,  diffusion,  reception  and  mode  of  access  ; 
prevention  and  suppression  of  contagions  diseases  ;  general  prophy- 
lactic, preventive  and  repressive  measures  ;  utilization  of  the  carcasses. 
Disinfection  and  disinfectants.  Inspection  of  meat  :  general  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  meat  of  various  animals  used  for  food; 
principal  qualities  of  meat ;  noxious  and  injurious  meat ;  meat  under- 
going putrid  decomposition  ;  meat  in  constitutional  or  blood  diseases ; 
meat  in  cachectic  conditions  ;  meat  infected  with  animal  parasites ; 
echinococcae,  cysticercus,  psorospermine  and  trichinae.  Meat  in- 
fected with  vegetable  parasites ;  actinomycosis,  anthracoid  diseases, 
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contagions  plenro-pnenmonia,  tubercnlosis,  etc.  Insi)cction  of  milk  • 
physical  properties  and  chemical  constituents  of  milk.  Adulterated 
milk  and  its  detection.     Abnormal  constituents  of  milk. 

MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  of  this  department  has  grown  rapidly  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Veterinary  Department,  both  through  the  preparations 
made  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  through  the  liberality  of  veteri- 
narians. It  contains  a  large  number  of  anatomical  and  pathological 
veterinary  specimens. 

HOSPITAIv. 

The  Hospital  offers  the  most  extensive  and  complete  accommoda- 
tions for  sick  animals  to  be  found  in  America. 

Third-year  students  are  placed  directly  in  charge  of  cases,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  House  Surgeon,  keep  the  clinical  records, 
administer  the  medicines,  attend  to  the  surgical  dressings  and  are 
allowed,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Clinical  Professors,  to  perform 
whatever  operations  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  animal.  Two 
students  from  the  Third-year  Class  are  assigned,  in  alphabetical  order, 
to  reside  in  the  Hospital  for  two  weeks  at  a  time.  They  receive  the 
animals  as  they  enter  the  clinic  of  the  Hospital. 

A  detail  from  the  Second-year  Class  assists  in  compounding  all  medi- 
cines used  in  the  Hospital. 

The  large  number  of  animals  in  the  wards  of  the  Hospital,  and  those 
from  the  extensive  Free  Dispensary  practice  of  the  Hospital  treated 
at  the  clinic  daily,  from  8  to  lo  a.  m.  ,  furnish  abundant  material  for 
clinical  lectures  and  practical  instruction. 

2974  animals  were  treated  in  the  Hospital  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1896. 

HORSESHOKING. 

In  addition  to  shoeing  for  lameness,  a  large  amount  of  ordinary 
shoeing  is  done  at  the  forges  of  the  Hospital,  affording  ample  experi- 
ence in  methods  demanded  by  different  classes  of  horses,  and  by  the 
various  forms  of  the  horse's  foot. 
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EXAMINATIONS  AND  DEGREE. 
Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  year.  These  the  student 
must  duly  pass  before  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  studies  of  the 
next  year.  At  the  close  of  the  course,  and  after  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination,  the  student  receives  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  (V.  M.  D.). 

PRIZE. 

The  J.  B.  LiPPiNCOTT  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  is  awarded  to 
the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest 
general  average  in  examinations. 

A  Prize  of  an  Ecraseur  is  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  Department  to 
the  member  of  the  Second-year  Class  who  passes  the  best  examinations 
in  Veterinary  Anatomy. 

FEES. 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  once  only),  five  (5.00)  dollars.  The  tuition 
fee  is  one  hundred  (100.00)  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  before 
November  I .  If  the  tuition  fee  is  paid  on  or  after  November  i,  ten 
f  10.00)  dollars  will  be  added,  making  the  fee  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars  for  the  year.  Of  this  amount  sixty  dollars  are  to  be  paid  before 
November  i  and  fifty  dollars  before  February  i . 

Material  for  dissection  and  for  operative  surgery  is  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  one  (i.oo)  dollar  per  part. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  second  years  each  student  is 
required  to  make  a  deposit  of  five  (5.00)  dollars,  with  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  to  cover  '  *  breakage  ' '  in  the  chemical  laboratories.  Any 
balance  remaining  is  returned.  At  least  twenty-five  dollars  7nusi  be 
paid  on  account  of  tuition  before  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Chemical  Laboratory, 

EXPENSES. 
First  Year. 

Matriculation  Fee |5  00 

Tuition  Fee -    .        100  00 

Dissecting  Material,  about 5  00 

^iio  00 
Second  Year. 

Tuition  Fee |ioo  00 

Dissecting  Material,  about .        5  00 
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Third  Year, 

Tuition  Fee %\oo  oo 

Material  for  Operative  Surgery,  about 8  oo 


|ro8  oo 

Books  and  instruments  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  will  cost  about 
J528.00;  in  the  second  year  they  will  cost  about  I25.00;  and  in  the  third 
year  the  case  of  surgical  operating  instruments,  about  1^31.00.  Nearly 
all  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  course  will  be  needed  by  the  graduate 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  ALUMNI  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

OI^FICKRS. 

President.— ]6\in  W.  Adams,  A.  B.,  V.  M.  D. 

ist  Vice-President. — Leonard  Pearson,  B.  S.,  V.  M.  D. 

2d  Vice-President- — Simon  J.J.  Harger,  V.  M.  D. 

Secretary.— "^y^WXiom  Tag,  V.  M.  D. 

Treasurer. — William  H.  Ridge,  V.  M.  D. 

All  graduates  of  the  Veterinary  Department  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship. The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  are  held  in  June,  on  the 
evening  of  Commencement  Day. 

*  Deceased. 


DEGREES  AND  FRIZES. 
1895-96. 


COMMENCEMKNT,  JUNK    II,    1896. 
DEGREES  IN  COURSE. 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  : 

Frederick  deM.  Bertram, 
Herman  A.  Christmann, 
Gilbert  G.  Drummond, 
Charles  M.  Frantz, 
Walter  W.  Gardiner, 
Charles  M.  Heberton, 
I^evi  Johnson, 
Leroy  M.  Land,  V.  S., 


Richard  P.  Lienhardt, 
James  R.  Mahaffy, 
Henry  D.  Martien, 
Charles  H.  Miller, 
John  R.  Mohler,  A.  B., 
F.  Sidney  Roop,  V.  M.  D., 
Daniel  G.  Shumway, 
Arthur  H.  Streeter,  A.  B. 


PRIZES. 

The  J.  B.  LiPPiNCOTT  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  awarded  to 
the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest 
general  average  in  examinations.     To  John  R.  Mohi^kr. 

The  prize  of  an  Kcraseur,  oflfered  by  a  friend  of  the  Department  to 
the  member  of  the  Second-year  Class  who  passes  the  best  examina- 
tions in  Veterinary  Anatomy.     To  W11.1.IAM  J.  Storm. 
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VETERINARY  HOSPITAL  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thirty-sixth  and  Pine  streets,  Philadelphia. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS: 
Joseph  B.  Gii.i.ingham,  President. 
J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
S.  Weir  M1TCHE1.L,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,        Archibai^d  Montgomery, 
John  Marshai.Iv,  M.  D.,  NaT.  Sc.  D.,     Richard  Wood, 
John  C.  Sims,  Wai^ter  R.  Furness, 

CHARI.EMAGNE  ToWER,^R.,  LL.D.  PaUI.  FaRNUM, 

John  W.  Adams,  A.  B.,  V.  M.  D.,  Harrison  K.  Caner. 

HOSPITAL  STAFF. 

Simon  J.  J.  Harger,  V.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Anatomy  and 

Zootechnics. 
Leonard  Pearson,   B.  S.,  V.M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
John  W.  Adams,  A.  B.,  V.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 

and  Obstetrics. 
F.  deM.  Bertram,  V.  M.  D.»  House  Surgeon. 


Frank  R.  Trowbridge,  Clerk  to  the  Hospital. 

The  Veterinary  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  sup- 
plied with  every  facility  for  the  best  handling  and  care  of  sick  and 
injured  animals  of  all  kinds.  Animals  are  admitted  into  the  Hospital 
at  any  time,  day  or  night. 

An  ambulance  is  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  sick  and  lame 
horses.  For  this  service  the  charges  are  made  according  to  distance 
traveled. 

A  Free  Dispensary  Clinic  is  conducted  by  the  members  of  the 
Hospital  Staff  daily,  except  Sunday,  between  8  and  10  A.  M. 
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The  animals  are  under  the  professional  care  of  the  Hospital  Staff 
and  of  the  House  Surgeon,  who  resides  in  the  Hospital. 

2974  animals  were  treated  in  the  Hospital  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1896. 

A  competent  farrier  is  attached  to  the  Hospital,  who  is  prepared  to 
do  a  limited  amount  of  ordinary  shoeing,  in  addition  to  shoeing  for 
lameness;  the  latter  only  under  the  direction  of  the  Hospital  Staff. 
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